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PROLOGUE 

D'ye see that Book stands in the bookcase yon 
Beneath Calhoun's grim face, half frown, half smile ? 
Top shelf but one, seventh from the left-hand side, 
Seven in the set, too — mark you that! — and all 
In one shy olive binding; such a tint 
As clothes the Crosse and Blackwell's, labeled "Queen," 
When, 'twixt the courses, failing further talk, 
He, bored, takes, passes them to worse-bored She. 
That is the Book. I saw it first one eve; 
One Christmas eve, to be exact; the place, 
There in the Chapel yonder, where they swarmed, 
Dick, Tom, Jane, Margaret (now no more called Meg), 
With Johns of course and Marys sprinkled in. 
And proud Papa, Mamma, and all the Aunts, 
Sunday School teachers, lastly Santa Claus. 
And towards the end, as custom is, they cry, 
"This for the Rector!" That means me. I step 
Forward with blush and smile, while all the crowd 
Gaze, gape, as I cut string, tear paper, and 
Unfold this set in olive; poems all, 
Done years past by one Browning — that's his name. 

That then's the Book; both Browning's Book and mine. 
Mine all; not to read merely, put in case. 
Lend, mark the empty space — "Who in the deuce 
Did I lend Browning there to ?" — but to read, 
Mark (pencil-fashion if I will). 
Learn, inwardly digest (so runs the prayer). 
Sink down into my mind, and come up here 
In fashion his, in substance wholly mine. 
No need to tell you that; you'd know, you say. 
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Now for the Ring. D' ye see it on her hand, 
Third finger, left ? I helped to put it there. 
He said them after me, the fateful words, 
"With this ring I thee wed," and all the rest. 
A year before, he had not seen her. Yet 
There came a voyage, came propinquity. 
Clear moonlit nights, calm seas, and chairs placed close. 
Much of the business done, as you surmise. 
Voyage ended, then a keepsake, then a call. 
And finally a Harvard foot-ball game. 
That settled it; the Red was vanquished quite, 
Harvard both in the field and on the bench. 
Of course a walk or two, a flower or two. 
Must come before the final "Ask Mamma!" 
She weeps, consents, "Bless you, my children!" just 
The proper stage way. But lo! two months gone. 
Whips the girl off to Europe once again. 
** At aiy Otototoiy Popoiy da /" so 
They wailed, or said in plainer English, "Damn!" 
Then pence were spent in pens and postage-stamps, 
And tedious days checked off on calendar. 
And now, love's course proved true through not being smooth. 
It must try being true and smooth besides. 
Even Don Giorgio nods his "Yes, you may." 
"Who's he?" Well, well, my country friend! you have 
Still some o' the hayseed sticking in your hair. 
This Giorgio 's Don, Chief, Head-man, what you will. 
Great Mumbo Jumbo of the Palmer Clan; 
Nay more. Floor-walker to the Universe, 
Whose each transaction must be first approved. 
Stamped, validated, by his signature. 
Things cannot happen till he gives the word. 
An Adam he, to whom the animals 
Must come — ox, fox, cock, seal o' the rocks — 
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And whatsoe'er he calls it, that's its name. 
So when he said, "You may," the two breathed free. 
Jumped up and laughed and clapped their little hands, 
And straight gave orders for the wedding-cake. 

So here we are come to the Ring again; 
Here, Browning-Book-wise, meet it, they and we. 
No private wedding, parsonage affair. 
But Aunt Jane on to twentieth Cousin Dick, 
His College Chums and her Six Dearest Friends. 
Then I come in, all surplice, hood, and book. 
With my "Love, honor, and" — dread word! — "obey." 
She swallowed it, however, not a gulp. 
Only too glad to vow obedience 
To one she had not seen ten months before. 
Then 'twixt the lobster and the cafe noiry 
"Where are they going?" "Are n't they just too sweet!' 
"Who got the thimble ?" "Who the bride's bouquet ?" 
And soon confetti, rice, old boots, and bells 
Make every window filled, up, down the street. 

Have you. Sir, Madam, known a honey-moon ? 
You have ! No need describe it then to you. 
You have not! No use try to tell you then. 
In either case, whether 't is memory or 
Imagination paints the canvas rich. 
Fill in some weeks with travel, rides, walks, sails. 
Make catalogue long as even Walt Whitman loves. 
And all fused, suffused, in a golden glow; 
Wherein the adventure of discovery 
Joins hands with common blessed certainty; 
Wherein the strangeness of "Never before" 
Turns wonderingly to wealth of every day. 
Leave them in Eden or in Annisquam, 
Fearless of exit or of Flaming Sword, 
Since even then each would go forth with each. 
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What need to tell of Cambridge, Mt. Desert, 
Of Boxford, Wellfleet, and Chocorua ? 
Friends, occupations, weather, all were kind, 
And measles only gave the chance to say, 
"Now, Sir, just see what a good nurse you've got!" 
Even the Universe, often so harsh, 
Giorgio permitting, turned to them and smiled. 
"You want a house," it said, "at Haverford ? 
Well, you shall have it. True, there is but one, 
One only in the College grounds, the town, 
One only short of Philadelphia. 
True, others want it too. But you, my Dears, 
Yours it shall be. Anything else you wish ? " 

So there they are, the Ring circling them in, 
The Universe still smiling, and the Pair 
Making the Ring completer day by day. 
Turn to the Book now, and you shall discern 
How not the Universe but this little world, 
Its North and South, its Right and Left, beholds 
The goings of the Pair, condemns, approves. 
Judges their way, and how they judge themselves. 



HALF ROME 

Thank you! Don't mind if I do. No, not this time; 
I've got my pipe in my pocket; old friends, you know, are 
best friends. Yes, some of that Durham of yours; or is it 
his, that good-for-nothing nephew of mine, who has n't come 
in from lecture yet. Now, a match. There, that draws like 
a six-mule team. 

Well, pretty comfortable den you and he have got here. 
Good view of the grounds and of the people that happen to 
pass. Suppose you don't have many passers. There's a 
woman coming along now. How often do you have a woman 
to look at ? Glad you came to Haverford instead of going 
to Yale? Hullo! what's the matter? That girl? Seen her 
before, have you ? Gimme a look. By Jove ! it's She ! Came 
out from town on the train with her, did you, and got mashed 
on her ? Well, I came across the ocean with her a year ago, 
and I got mashed on her. I remember now; I heard that 
after she married that fool, they settled here at Haverford. 

Fool ? well, no, that is n't just the word. But when a man 's 
mad, he does n't pick his words like he would Hamburg 
grapes. And it does make me mad whenever I think of that 
ass calmly shaking a day-day to us and pinching the girl 
under our noses. 

You see, of course, she 's a peach. You don't need one of 
his lectures on optics for that. Well, all the men aboard 
the steamer saw it too, and we all tried to get at her. But 
he had the start of some of us by several days, for he came 
aboard when she did, at Genoa. 

No, I don't think she was any nicer to him than she was 
to the rest of us until after it occurred, the third or fourth 
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day out, — I've forgotten just when it was, — and then it 
was only owing to that lobster's clumsiness. Seems to you 
like cleverness, does it ? to have clumsiness do the biz and 
take the cake ? No, it was n't ; not on your tintype. It was 
just his clumsiness and her ladylikeness in not wanting to 
make him feel bad afterwards. 

You see they were up on the hurricane-deck — and he had 
no business to be there, and would n't have been, if it had n't 
been for me. For passengers were not allowed there. But 
I'd been walking with her up there the day before; and 
when one of the crew came and ordered us off, I asked 
him if he saw that sail on the horizon, and gave him a pretty 
good tip. And so next day when he saw her there and a 
fellow with her, he began to look at the horizon instead of 
at the fellow. Confound his art-criticism ! That he should 
have thought that idiot looked anything like me ! Well, any 
way, they were there, standing out between the boats, where 
there's no rail, you know. It was warm, and she had her 
hat off and was swinging it in her hand, when he made a 
grab at it. Just one of his fool-tricks ; he was going to pretend 
to save it from going overboard. And as he did so, he came 
down with his big hulking weight on her foot. Naturally, 
she let a little young scream and started back. But the 
great logy fellow had n't spring enough to recover himself, 
but lurched so that he was just going overboard, as if he 
had been drinking. I told her next day he had, that I'd 
just seen him at it in the smoking-room. Whether she 
believed that yarn or not, of course she had to be nice to 
him afterwards just the same. Well, when he found himself 
falling, he had n't the courage to face going overboard — 
pity he had n't! — but what does he do but turn and clutch 
her! Think of it! Trying to drag a woman down with him, 
and that woman, too! Gad! it made my skin rise like a 
muffin. I was just coming up from the lower deck. But 
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before I could get at them, that girl had him by the collar 
and just dragged him aboard. Pluckiest thing ever I saw! 
Must have taken muscle, too, big carcass like that. And 
then when she'd landed her porpoise, what does he do but 
skulk off with hardly a word of thanks ! 

Well, after that, some girls would have cut him. She 
did n*t. She was too much of a lady for that. She knew, of 
course, he'd feel bad about it, and so she tried to show him 
she did n't lay it up against him. She began to be nice to 
him. Me ? Oh, if I 'd been a girl and he'd done it to me, I 'd 
have looked the cub into the scuppers; there wouldn't 
have been enough of him left to make into tea. But granting 
that other line was her lay, still, she overdid it. She need n't 
have been quite so forgiving. He was walking with her next 
morning; and in the afternoon, by Jove! if she did n't have 
him put their chairs on the very spot where he had tried to 
drag her overboard ! I thought that was one of the most 
delicate ways of heaping coals of fire on his demed head 
and burning his freshness into his mushy brains, if he had 
any. To take him right up there to the very phce, and sit 
alongside of him as if nothing had happened ! I '11 bet it 
made even him squirm. She was bound to rub it in, you 
could see, for I found them there several times afterwards; 
and she 'd take him long walks up and down the deck, ap- 
parently all interest and kindness. But to one who knew the 
inside of the situation, as I did, it was as pretty as Mary's 
little lamb to see how that young man was getting his teach- 
ing. When a fellow's been a brute, one way of making him 
feel it is to tell him squarely to his face, "Damn you. Sir, 
you 're a brute ! " Another way is to say, " Dear Mr. So-and- 
so, you're always so kind and considerate! It's such a 
pleasure to be with you!" Well, she was on that tack; and 
she was as good as a pile-driver at it. 

As I said, I think she overdid it a little. But the result 
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showed that she converted him. He felt so thoroughly 
ashamed of himself that the only thing he could do was to 
fall in love with her. Honest Injun ! I don't think he'd have 
had sense enough to fall in love if she had n't gone into the 
olive-branch business. What in the world made her ac- 
cept him is the thing that gives me appendicitis. There were 
a lot of as fine fellows aboard as ever the Queen of Sheba 
went to see. And here was this girl, with her hair and her 
eyes and her sweetness and her dignity, high-stepping as a 
thorough-bred at a horse-show; and she must go and take 
up with this big, silent, hulking farmer of a fellow, who 
was too stingy ever to put up a dollar or stand treat in the 
smoking-room. But it's always the way. Women are fools. 
Talk of men being caught by a pretty face. Women are 
caught the same way, only it 's by the lack of a pretty face. Let 
a fellow be awkward or make a bad break, or be lonesome 
or down on his luck, and ten to one a woman '11 take to him 
when, without these wonderful attractions, she'd treat him 
like a graven image. That's their way; and the better the 
woman is, the more she '11 do it. And that was the way with 
this girl. She fell a victim to her own kindness of heart. 
She'd never have given him the time of day if she had n't 
pitied him for what was a blunder or crime or both, and 
tried in her sweet woman's way to make up to him for it. 
She put herself in his power, and he used his power unmer- 
cifully. Of course, after she'd gone as far as they did before 
they left the steamer, she could n't in honor draw back. 
She'd got entangled unconsciously. You never know in an 
affair of this kind just where you stand at a given moment. 
And after they got ashore, she was too honorable to throw 
him overboard, when she'd been all along forgiving him 
for trying to throw her overboard. She discovered she'd 
been dancing, and now the piper called for his pay. Well, 
she'll be a long time settling the bill. Gad! but I'm sorry 
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for her! Such a peachy too! Live on the College grounds, 
do they ? You're lucky in having the chance to see her pass 
occasionally. 

What's the matter with that chum of yours ? Why is n't 
he back from lecture ? I think I '11 stroll out and meet him. 
So long! 



THE OTHER HALF ROME 

Oh, it was the craziest thing you ever saw ! My dear, I 
thought I should die just watching it. They'd had a chance 
to get into a good flirtation and out the other end of it before 
I saw them ; for they started with the steamer from Genoa, 
and we did n't come aboard till several days afterwards. 
And if they were n't deep in a flirtation by that time, it was 
no fault of hers ; you can just bet the caramels on that. 

Here, let 's get out into the garden and cool off^ a bit. Are 
you engaged for the next dance ? Nor I either. I 'm tired. 
There is n't a decent man here to-night. Ah, this is better. 
You can get a breath under these trees. Here's a seat, 
where we can just keep in touch with the music. Lovely 
night, is n't it ? 

Oh, you were asking about that couple I met on the 
steamer a year ago. Well, there were a lot of us girls came 
aboard at Naples — Mame and Daisy, and Betty Holroyd 
— she was traveling with the Goodriches, you know — 
and Tennie IngersoU — she 's a case — and that striking 
Fraulein Schmiedel. Altogether there must have been a 
dozen or so of us. As we came up the gang-plank, of course 
I was looking to see if there were any decent men aboard ; 
and first thing I saw him, leaning over the rail and watching 
us. He was simply stunning, the kind that mows you right 
down — big and strong and would make any woman do 
what he said with a word. I wondered if he had any fun 
in him, and so as I passed him I gave him a look and dropped 
my umbrella. But as bad luck would have it, he turned that 
very instant to speak to some one. So of course I turned 
to see who it was. And there sat my Lady glowering, fairly 
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glowering at us. Oh, she thought she owned him already, 
and was mad at his looking at anybody else. The ideal 
Poor fellow! I don't envy him what the novelists call his 
household felicity! Let him dare to speak a word to any 
other woman, and he '11 have to account for it to Madam I 

Well, that was the situation. She fancied, because she 
had three or four days the start of us, that she'd got — 
what do the lawyers call it ? — a title to him, apart from 
the rest of the bunch. The idea ! We were n't going to 
prenez garde for any such claim as that; not on your sweet 
soul! We were going in for a good time. But I must give 
her credit; she had him pretty well in hand. He would n't 
flirt worth a tin cent. Oh, of course he 'd walk or play 
shuffle-board with one or another of us now and then ; but 
he did it sort of abstractly, sort of impersonally, don't you 
know? Oh, he had life enough in him; but he'd treat you 
as if you were just a member of the human family, and 
he did n't care a hairpin whether he was making any im- 
pression on you or not; none of that give and take, that 
fencing, that's such fun, where one thrust seems to say — 
of course not speaking out, you know, but it just means, 
"How much do you care for me ? and how far do you dare 
go ? " And the other thrusts back, " Dare as much as you 
do!" Well, you could n't get him into that sort of thing. 
When you tried it, he scared you a little; he did n't seem to 
be living on your flat, don't you see ? But as for daring, 
goodness gracious ! he was daring enough, when it came to 
the point. And it did come after a few days. 

You see Merry and I were up on the hurricane-deck — oh, 
no, I forgot, you don't know Merry. Well, Merriman Bar- 
nard was a nice boy, the nicest aboard, perhaps, barring 
my Lord; almost nice enough to keep and have on shore. 
Fact is, I was n't quite sure right up to landing whether I 
had n't better hold on to him. But I suspected he was n't so 
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rich as he seemed at first, and so the last evening aboard I 
did the sister-business with him ; and poor Merry was so mad 
he would n*t say good-by to me next day. But there, my 
dear, you don't want any Memoirs of the Departed. You 
have plenty of them of your own, bound and on your 
shelves, summer and winter editions both. But I was telling 
you Merry and I were tucked into our chairs up on the 
hurricane-deck. They did n't allow passengers up there. 
But Merry had made it all right with the Captain or steward 
or whoever he was that ordered us off when we first went up 
there, and so we used to go there whenever we wanted to. 
Well, my Lady and her property were up there one day, 
standing out by the boats where there isn't any railing 
between you and the water. She had taken off her hat and 
was swinging it in her hand ; and so, to try her power over 
him, she pretended to lose it overboard. She gave a swing 
to it, and then a little scream, and made a show of reaching 
for it. But my Lady had miscalculated. She lost her balance 
and was falling, actually falling right down from that height 
into the great rushing waves. Just imagine! Why, it just 
struck me numb and dumb! I could n't move; I could only 
gasp. It took me all the rest of the next day to recover from 
the shock. But it was all over in a minute. He reached for 
her and grabbed her and held her with one hand while he 
kept hold of one of the davits — Merry told me the name 
of the thing afterwards — with the other. Just then the 
steamer gave a roll their way, and for an instant they hung 
over the water, and he simply held her with one hand. 
In spite of the awfulness of it, it was magnificent to see that 
fellow's splendid poise and power. But, as I say, it was all 
over in an instant. The steamer gave a roll back, and that 
helped her on to her feet, and there they were safe and 
sound again; only her hat had n't gone overboard and his 
cap had. We had jumped up, of course, and were hurrying 
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to them, and she began telling him how grateful she was to 
him for saving her life. The idea ! Just as if she had n't 
better be ! But he quietly turned and walked away. No, it 
was n't that he was snubbing her for having been such a 
fool. He did n't look that way. You know the heroes you 
read about in novels are always embarrassed at being 
thanked. Well, that was the way with him. He did n't 
want to be fussed over and petted; though of course 
every one of us girls was just wild over him after that. I 
thought I should die, seeing those girls throw themselves 
at him! 

Of course, after he 'd rescued her in that way, he could n't 
go back on her, even if he'd wanted to. And, to be honest, 
I don't think he did. She was pretty and had manners that 
were n't bad, and she 'd got a good hold on him, as I said, 
before this occurred. So the consequence was, they were 
together almost all the whole time afterwards. Of course 
we tried occasionally, just for fun, to cut her out, but with- 
out making a serious attempt at it. For after a woman 
has really established her right of possession in a man, even 
if she's done it in an unfair sort of way, don't you know? 
other women of course keep off the grass, unless they want 
to definitely declare war. Then, too, I had Merry to look 
after; and so we let 'em pretty much alone. 

Naturally I was n't altogether surprised when I heard 
of their engagement next winter. He was a gentleman, 
every inch of him, and too kind-hearted to let her see that he 
knew how foolish he 'd been ; and so immediately after the 
accident he was more devoted than their relation at that 
time by itself would have caused. In fact, I think it was 
through his gentlemanly instincts that she captured him. 
He fell a victim to his own kind-heartedness. He was im- 
pressed by her undoubtedly at first. But if it had n't been 
for that lucky accident, she never could have held him, any 
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more than a countiy policeman can hold an automobile. 
He was too big for her. 

Well, if there is n't my dear old Merry bearing down 
upon us 1 Oh, so delighted ! Do you think I shall forgive you 
for never having come to see me ? No, the very next one 
I*m not engaged. Thanks, yes. Well postpone settling 
accounts till after the dance. 



TERTIUM QUID 

It 's true for you, Jennie Callahan, things is queer. And 
the queerest thing is that some things is queerer than others. 
Now why they should do one thing at one time, and at 
another time a thing as far oiF it as Coleraine from Cape 
Clear, it's Them Above only knows. Maybe from Up There 
it looks straight just by having the two sides to it; as it was 
with me grandsir's glasses. He was a very old ancient man, 
and we gossoons used to take his spectacles and try lookin' 
through them. I'd put one of the glasses to me eye, and 
sorra a bit could I see through it, it was all squiggly and 
mist-like; and then I'd put the other up to me eye, and it 
was the same with that. And we used to wonder how in 
the world of wonders the old man could see anything with 
them at all, at all. But he'd put them astride of his nose, 
and it all came straight to him — the crathur! I suppose 
the squiggles on one side just balanced them on the other; 
like the way me brother Mick used to load his donkey. 

Well, now, Jennie, they're very different from what they 
was when they was aboard ship. How do I know ? Sure, 
an' did n't Pietro tell me, him as keeps the fruit-shop down 
at the comer f An' was n't he on the ship all the way over 
the ocean wid them last winter? No, it wasn't summer; 
it was winter; for he told me it was J^uaiy they sailed. 
Aw, go long wid ye, Jennie Callahan, sayin' such things 
as that, an' me a dacint young woman! It's not to a Dago 
I 'd look if I wanted some one to keep company with ; an', 
thank the Saints! that's a thing I've never had to trouble 
mesilf about, like some people, for it's always been pro- 
vided for me without me exertin' mesilf. But if he is a 
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Dago, he 's as dacint a boy as ye 'd find outside of County 
Kerry. And he told me he saw them both when they first 
came aboard the steamer, and every day afterwards. Not 
that he was follyin' them round. They was n't let to come in 
thim parts of the ship where Pietro and his people were. 
But he'd see them every day walking on deck and sitting 
together on deck. They was always together. He never see 
her with another man nor him with another woman. And 
when he brought out the chairs, he 'd always set them close 
to each other, and put her into hers, and raise her feet up, 
and tuck her in, and then he'd settle himself down in his 
chair close beside her, and they'd smile at each other, and 
begin havin' a talk. It was almost as good as courtin' ^*m^ tf'^Mu • 
self, Pietro said, to watch them two at it. They was cooin' 
and cooin' all day and every day. And it made them feel 
nice to the other passengers; for they smiled on all they 
met, sittin' or walkin', and all smiled on them. Ye never 'd 
'a' thought they could so much as say, "Go longwid ye!" 
or the like, at all, at all. Aw musha ! but to hear Pietro tell 
it made me feel, as I tould him, I 'd be after doin' the likes 
of it mesilf ! 

Well, now, what sort of people would ye suppose they'd 
be for a girl to live with ? Would n't they be just the ones 
ye'd tell the intelligence lady ye'd be willin' to try? Sure 
as me name's Maggie McGoldrick, when I first see her 
face — I did n't know anything about Pietro then — I 
says to mesilf, "That's the woman I'll try. She'll not be 
always grumblin' about the coffee's bein' burnt and the 
dishes not washed clean." And no more she is; she's not 
the naggin' kind. Up to Thanksgivin' time, it was very 
dacint they both was to me, and treated me like a lady. 
And then came the other side o' me grandsir's glasses; and 
what brought it about was just nothin' at all, at all. 

Ye see I wint on to New York for Thanksgivin' Day to 
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see me cousins. And there was a boy was goin' to be there 
I knew in the Ould Counthiy. He was a nice bit of a lad, 
tall an' strong an' kind-speakin\ and he was from Bally- 
mena, just by me own place. And when I left him in Ban- 
try he was sayin' to me, "1*11 come over to America and 
find ye, Maggie/' says he, "for I do be thinkin' long with 
you out of Ould Ireland,'' says he. So the lad had just 
landed in New York. And I found him there at me cousin's; 
and he was glad to see me, that he was. 

Well, we went to a dance that night, and we did n't get 
back till the top o' the momin'. And after I 'd had a wink 
o' sleep to put the dew in me eye, the lad wanted me to go 
for a walk with him somewheres in the counthiy, where his 
ears could rest from the noise and his foot could get the 
feel of green turf under it, and it would be more like it used 
to be. So I started to take him up to Central Park. But 
musha, wirrasthoo, if the boy was n't feared to get into the 
cars! We had to walk every step of the way there and 
back, before we could get the walk in the Park we set out to 
get. And by the time we got back to me cousin's, they was 
just gettin' up from dinner; and I only had time for a bite 
and a sup, and then had to start off for the train for Phila- 
delphia. For the boy would n't take the street-cars, ye 
know, and so we had to walk all the blessed way to the 
depot. I had tould her — the missis — before I left, that 
I 'd be back the momin's mom. But what with him walkin' 
so slow and missin' the train, I did n't get back till evenin'. 
Arrah, how was I to know the crathur 'd be feared of the 
cars! 

Well, him and she got back a little after I did. And, 
Jennie Callahan, ye'd never have believed they was the 
same pair that was all smiles and pleasant speeches before ! 
No, they did n't strike me and they did n't curse me; but 
they looked at me, and they talked at me, and they said as 
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how I'd been a disappointment to them and they'd ex- 
pected better things of me. Just as if I could have helped 
it ! Ohy they was mad ! And the worst of it was, they did n't 
let their mad out, like you and me would, but they kep' it 
bottled in, so you could feel it iizzin' an' sizzin' for a month 
o' Sundays. I'd liked it better if they'd knocked me down 
and done with it all. But begorra, ye 're right; things is 
queer, I donnoa. And all about nothin' I What could I do 
about itl How'd I a right to know that he would n't take 
the cars and would walk so slow, the crathur! 



DON GIORGIO 

Precisely so. Just as I said before. 
Put your mind right upon that very point 
And hold it there. "No reason," say you, "in it" .? 
Exactly; therefore, just the reason why. 

See for yourself; put case. An air-ship comes — 
One of those things goes floating hither, yon. 
We all shall fly about in soon, they say. 
Drifting at ease o'er heights where once we climbed, 
Making the bedroom curtains rightly drawn, 
Spitring ourselves on steeples too, belike — 
The thing comes driven by the wind. But pop! 
The wind falls down. So does your air-ship too; 
Mayhap in this my garden, where I raise 
Squash, peas, the ambiguous succotash — Ha, ha ! 
Squash, say I ! squash it is, and squash again I 
Mayhap your clothes-line gets entangled now. 
Just as Kate, Bridget, Jane, Ann, or who else 
Uphoists the weekly linen to the sun. 
Why rather yours than mine ? Why mine than yours ? 
No reason; none whatever; thus it is. 
Mine, yours, because there's just no reason why. 

So it is here. It must have been because 
No cause, no reason why the thing should be. 
For note: the Lady Helena had seen 
Gallants before, — Sir This, Professor That; 
Had had warm invitations to become 
Good Mistress That, My Lady This; but yet 
Had turned : "No, no; friends and an end," quoth she. 
What likelihood, then, on a certain day. 
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On a chance-chosen steamer, there should be 

Just the one man from all the world to hold 

A finger up, which she should follow, clasp, 

Vow, happy and proud, to obey to the world's end ? 

And he had seen, had met, a girl or two 

Or three or four, or maybe five or six; 

Had whispered, "It is cool and quiet there 

Out in the corridor," or "on the rocks " 

(That to his winter, this his summer girl) ; 

Had sat ere this beside some quondam She, 

Snug, hoarse, and happy at a football game. 

What reason to suppose yon girl on deck 

With bag, umbrella, alpenstock (the name^ 

Burnt into it, most like, not on the heights, 

But — one franc twenty — somewhere in Lucerne), 

Was She, the One, the inexpressive She 

Long sought-for ? Reason ? None, I say, at all. 

So from beginning on to very end. 
What reason for supposing one scarce known. 
The scant acquaintance of some minutes — months 
Even, if you will — should be companion more 
To taste, in like, hate, purpose, all 
That makes the subtle harmony of life. 
Than one by whom you have been bom, dressed, kissed, 
Spanked, paid for, nursed through stomach-ache and grippe, 
Et cetera ? What reason ? None, I say. 

Grant the thing done, however wild it seems — 
Ring, parson, white veil, silver forks, and all. 
The pair must live ; to live must have a house. 
Well, houses, sure, the world is full of. But, 
Mark you, the house they need must be within 
A dinner-call of recitation-room, 
Of laboratory, full of curious wires. 
Bottles ill-smelling, twisting tubes of glass. 
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Flashing wherethrough darkness and light are made. 

One house in all the Haverford domain, 

Just one, pops empty at this very time. 

What reason to suppose it comes to them. 

Says, "Enter, occupy, I am for you" ? 

Wanting which summons, Philadelphia 

Far oiF must house their patty-pans and them. 

Stands this to reason ? Again, no, I say. 

Yet this and that and t' other all occurred; 
Must have occurred, because no reason why. 
For just that is the Universe's law — 
The rationality of the irrational. 
The identity (so Hegel) of iden- 
Tity and non-identity. D* ye see ? 
A is not merely A, but not-A too; 
Not-A is A and twenty things besides; 
And where there is no reason, all the more 
Is reason's self. A child might teach you that. 
Ask him why this is so, why that? "Oh, 'cause!" 
You jeer. The answer 's deeper than you know. 
The infant wit looks through your duller film. 
And, spying the sublime foundation-stone 
Of cause, whereby man thinks, worms crawl, stars swing. 
Plants itself down on this eternal base. 
No fleshlier needed, this enough: "Oh, 'cause!" 

So here I trace through all this tangled web, 
This ocean voyage and this football game. 
This wedding, and this play at keeping house. 
The warp and woof of A and not-A. (That's 
To say, the Universe, res omnes 
Et quae J am alia.) This unreasoned reason, 
This fiat impossible become the real. 
Herein I find the indication sure 
That this match — must I tell the tale again ? — 
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Not only was and is, but was to be 

Inevitably; like frog in tadpole hid, 

Or in its bloom the fig, full-purpled, ripe, 

Soft, yet firm-bellying where you take your bite, 

Or all the sunset glory in the sun. 

When Earth's first atom dropped upon the floor 

Of Time, this marriage lay involved in it. 

Then since it was to be, nay, since it was — 

For every Future *s present in this Now — 

I recognize the Fact; I give consent. 

Write O. K. on it. Let the world revolve ! 



SER FEDERIGO 

At last, at last, ah, weariness and joy ! 
The weary search brought to its joyful end ! 
The long-sought found, identified, and claimed! 

Early in boyhood I had seen her stand, 
A fairy form, far-distant down the years; 
And now she gazed at me fron\out the eyes 
Of Mildred This, or laughing shook her curls 
As Margaret That. And as I loved each one. 
With This and That still faithful to the Type, 
I loved in her the distant unknown She. 
Each girl I met at tennis, theatre, ball, 
I thrust my probe into: "Are you the one ?" 
Parents, kind friends, would look demure and say, 
"Miss So-and-so is such a charming girl!" 
I, seeing through it, would make no reply. 
But to myself say, half in hope and half 
In scorn, "Well, let me try Miss So-and-so!" 

Another problem made me more perplexed : 
How should I know Her if She should appear ? 
Suppose her flag bore fluttering, "I am She!" 
As on she came with smile. How should I tell 
If she were mine or some one else's She ? 
Granting the charm, attraction on both sides. 
And something more ; yet would that something grow 
To something more still ? Would her soul fit mine ? 
Lovers would break a sixpence in old time. 
When parting for long years, and each take half. 
Then when the years have flown and Dick returns. 
And Susan sees the tall form, bushy beard. 
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And tanned face changing the eyes' unchanging smile, 

Out from her bosom comes the sixpence' half, 

Out from his poke the other half; they join, 

And point meets inward break and break meets point. 

Then arms and kisses: "This is really youl" 

So howsoever good her points might be. 

Yet would they fit ? Ah, how could that be told ? 

Thus pondering, I searched America, 
And then searched Europe — Switzerland to Spain. 
Boarding a steamer home from Genoa, 
I glanced around as usual, "Is She here?" 
No, none of all these women — blond, brunette. 
Young, youngish, not so young — no one is She. 
Yet there indeed — that girl, small, blond — she might 
Be worth perhaps a moment's while; the best. 
At all events, of the ship's company. 
Two days aboard, and not a ^ajr with her. 

Then comes Palermo, sunning itself between 
Calm Monte Pellegrino and the Bay. 
Here's the cathedral, lofty-arching, dim 
With age and dust and incense, smelling too 
Of Roman, Greek, Norman, and Saracen. 
Yon bit of color by the gray old font. 
What, is that she, the steamer-girl unknown i 
I thank the Stars who send this lucky chance 
Of finding her apart from chaperon. 
Mother is it, or aunt, or family friend, 
Who sits at table, walks the deck, with her ? 
Well, is she worth a moment's while ? Let 's see. 
So in I jump with "You can tell, perhaps. 
What's here worth seeing." Up she looked. I saw 
What was worth seeing; not the gray old pile. 
But one straight look from clear blue eyes. I heard 
What was worth hearing: little history. 
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But tidings of a spirit true, direct, 
No pasteboard. Worth a moment ? Yes, an hour. 
A throb clutches my heart: "Can this be She?" 
But no, too oft has disappointment come. 
I will, however, sit in judgment here. 
Continue the case. "Bring in your evidence, 
Good Mistress Prosecutrix! Here I stand 
Ready to be convinced." So on we stroll. 
And back to steamer; I collecting facts. 

Fourteen facts came aboard the ship next day 
At Naples, while the glorious Bay stretched blue 
South to Sorrento, and the Mountain smoked. 
I leaned against the rail and scanned them close. 
As chippering, chattering, laughing, on they came. 
Good in themselves, no doubt — God made 'em all — 
Good, but for evidence only, too for me. 
These counted fourteen arguments for her. 
If now the Sultan's headsman raised his sword, 
"Wed one of these, or kneel to me!" at once 
Certain I answer, "Take it, take my head." 
Evidence negative leads by the hand 
Evidence positive, its fighting twin. 
I felt the battle thicken, case grow strong. 
All up and down the deck I worked at it; 
Now by her side, now walking by myself, 
Now shuffle-boarding with some other she, 
To test was that which showed superior 
In her, superiority indeed. 
Steady sped on the ship its homeward way; 
Steady sped one way my conviction, too. 
At times rose wonder, curiosity: 
"How would she answer, should I ask ?" But this. 
Though there were indications, favoring straws, 
I put from me; "No business now with that. 
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First answer me the question, Is it She ? " 

The long, bright, sunny, blessed voyage! How 
I almost wished it endless ! Parting came, 
And shouted. Why should there be parting more ? 
I heard its voice, and gladly would have given 
Headlong assent — ah, might I give consent ! 
But I was held bound to the unknown She. 
And yet I hoped, I prayed, this might be She. 
I knew that if hereafter it should prove 
That She and Lady Helena were one. 
Such cautious step, such careful scrutiny. 
In loyalty to one, could never show 
Disloyalty to the other. In there comes 
Some morning to your house a messenger. 
And hands a summons: ''This is from the king. 
Come, follow me." You take the paper, look 
Close at the seal, examine it all round 
Before you break, scan writing, scrutinize 
The signature, then read the missive through, 
Question the bearer who he is and what 
Are his credentials. So, all queries raised. 
All answers showing due authority, 
Then and not till then do you go with him. 
Should the king say, "You waited ere you came. 
Questioned my messenger, nor ran at once?" 
"Yea, Sire," you answer, "loyalty to you 
Bade yield my duty to no other, so 
Make sure that this was really you indeed." 
Does the king say, "Away to prison!" or, 
"Stand here among my trustiest!" Thus I. 

And for her too, the Lady Helena, 
I questioned, waited. Small respect to her 
To invite her share a marriage which should prove 
No marriage but a bigamy. For her 
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I questioned, waited, weighed, as for myself. 

But clearer grew the rising dawn. I found 
I could not free myself from her, for she 
Had entered and become a part of me. 
Surer grew the conviction, "This is She, 
She for whose coming I have waited long!" 
And then the dawn broke forth, clouds fled, mists cleared. 
The sun rose bright. I said, "Yes, this is She!" 

Now I must face another question, now 
Must welcome in a new anxiety. 
This arch uprising from my soul toward hers. 
Would that meet rising from her soul toward mine 
A kindred fellow-arch, its complement ? 
Those precious indications, favoring straws, 
Did they have meaning, point as I would wish ? 
Not even she could take away the wealth. 
The precious wealth, I had in loving her. 
But could she, would she, grant my heart's desire, 
And bless me with the wealth of loving me ? 

I saw her, spoke, and found my heart's desire. 

Shine out, O splendid Sun, 

And glorify the day! 
My Love has spoken a word to me. 

And driven the clouds away! 

And the day shall have no end. 

And darkness will never be; 
For — Life of my life and Heart of my heart! — 

She has given herself to me ! 

The weary search brought to its joyful end ! 
The long-sought found, identified, and claimed! 
Now life shall flow on smoothly, only flecked 
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With lights and shadows like a summer day. 

As flows a river, jammed between the crags. 

That cuts its way down through the chasm, 'mid rocks, 

Past jutting points, through pools, o'er ledges, till 

Tumbling the cataract leaps in swirling foam, 

And then is still, ruffled but here and there, 

And onward glides a river. Even as when 

In summer o'er a field of ripening grain 

The cool wind breathes, and all the whitening stalks 

Nod to the breeze and lift their heads again, 

And quiet ripples run across the field. 
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I ALWAYS knew; from first to last I knew! 
Never a moment's doubt 'twixt last and first! 
In the beginning lies secure the end, 
The sunset glory in the beams of dawn. 

Not that! Oh, no; the outcome was not plain. 
That this great bliss in which I lie enswathed. 
These waves of blessing on whose crest I swim, — 
Husband, home, Haverford, the new-found friends, — 
That this would be the crown, I could not see. 
I only knew for certain He had come. 
He for whose coming I had waited long. 

Early in girlhood I had seen Him stand, 
A fairy form, far-distant down the years; 
And now He gazed at me from out the eyes 
Of Johnnie This, or whistled, smiled, and called 
As Edward That. And as I loved each one. 
With This and That still faithful to the Type, 
I loved in him the distant unknown He. 

Full many a man I met was good enough 
For play, for interest, yes, for something more — 
For opening out the heart and teaching it 
What real love must some day really mean. 
A boy will set his arms to pulling weights ; 
Up, down, they go, up, down, a hundred times. 
Suppose I ask, "Where do you want the weight ? 
If up, then why not keep it there ? If down, 
Why stir at all ? " He answers me in scorn, 
"Nor here nor there; never the weight; the arm 's 
The thing. It swells and hardens. That's my aim." 
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So, toOy the heart must have its muscles stretched; 
And this affair — flirtation, if you like — 
That warm, close friendship of so many years, 
Is love's gymnastic to enlarge the heart 
And make it supple, capable, and strong. 

I met them all, the sunshine and the shower. 
Lightly and gladly. No one showed me Him. 
If I should ever meet Him face to face 
I could not tell. This only. Him I knew; 
Knew not in body's features but in soul's. 
But what the outcome, that I could not know. 
I was like one of Israel's prophets. " Lo ! 
This nation hath rebelled against its God, 
Hath turned aside to ways of wickedness. 
Destruction must o'ertake it; it is doomed." 
So far the prophet's mouth spoke God's own words. 
But when he added, "This its doom shall come 
In forty days, and from yon king's red hand," 
These words were his, his outcome that he made 
To fit his inward vision; and the folk 
Found now his outcome right, now wrong. So I. 

For from the moment when I sat on deck 
And saw him come on board at Genoa, 
I knew it; my heart told me, "This is He!" 
Ah, but the bliss of that discovery! 
He was no myth, no fanciful schoolgirl's dream. 
But dream embodied, real, a living Man ; 
And good to see — more than I bargained for. 
Enough! That I had found Him, that I knew; 
But what the outcome, that I could not know. 
Henceforth I carried ever in my heart 
The precious knowledge, "This at last is He!" 
That in itself for a while was joy enough ; 
My life's ideal discovered real. That 
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The prize might be, wondrously be, for me, 
I could not hope; I could as yet but dream. 
No, not for me; too much good fortune, that; 
Men who looked so were married men most like, 
Already. Anyhow, it would not be. 
But this did not shatter the quiet joy 
Of dwelling near to him, the Him grown real, 
Whom, yet unbodied, I had known so long. 

Not even when two days had passed and still 
We had not met. And then Palermo came. 
Gray, old, and dead ; smiling and full of life 
And hope, for there both of us went ashore. 
And yet no word. I felt a word was mine 
By right; by right of ownership in Him 
Whom, yet unbodied, I had known so long. 
I went and stood beside the gray old font. 
While to the rest the sacristan droned on 
Of this my Lord's and that my Lady's tomb. 
I said within my thought — no word nor sign — 
"Come to me, you I long have known; and you. 
Unknown, identified with Him, oh, come!" 

He came; he spoke. And it was no surprise; 
The courteous grace beneath the casual word. 
The ease of one well used to mastery 
Of things and men, used to life's best in all. 
Thenceforth assurance became doubly sure. 
Whatever happened, this I knew was He. 

Next day at Naples an annoyance came, 
Fourteen of them, indeed. He scanned them close. 
As chippering, chattering, laughing, on they came. 
It vexed me. As, when gazing on a cloud. 
White, massive, self-unfolding, riding high, 
On you a concourse of mosquitoes lights. 
Face, neck, arms, hands, no spot of you is free 
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From bizz, bite here, and bizz, bite there. You're vexed. 
Why must such interruption come ? So I. 
Would he be taken with their pert ways ? Well, 
I could not tell, so I must wait and see. 

Ere long I saw. No fear for him ; though they 
Made eyes, spread arms, laid traps; but all in vain. 
Nay, you are wrong. I had not grudged him them. 
Had one of them seen in him what I saw. 
Only I could not stand and see my soul. 
Part of my very soul, twitched, pulled around. 
And all to make a sport for silly girls. 
However, soon I saw I need not fear. 
He held his head clear, walked among them all 
Not heeding or not noticing their wiles. 

The long, bright, sunny, blessed voyage! How 
I wished it endless, endless! I was like 
The great adventurer of Genoa, 
Who left the Old World and who found a New. 
So from my old world I had stepped aboard, 
But when I stepped ashore, the world was new. 
Not that I felt assured that He was mine; 
I simply felt the glory and the joy. 
Now gazed my long-known He from out these eyes; 
Now blazed some virile revelation forth 
I never dreamed of, manliness beyond 
My narrow thought. I lay and basked in it. 
Savoring it all, nor thought if it were mine. 

The sun shines bright. 

And the fields glow with light. 
And the bobolinks are laughing o'er the com. 

And the finches twitter, 

And the dewdrops glitter. 
And the whole world smiles new-born. 
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Oh, 't is good to drink the air, 

And to neither know nor care 
Where the feet may of themselves chance to run; 

Just to taste the present minute, 

And to bathe one's spirit in it. 
And to give one's self to gloiy and the sun. 

When one sings thus, he does not query, "Stay, 
Am I quite certain ? Do I own the sun ?" 

But all too soon, and New York brought an end. 
Then when the sun withdrew its shining, then 
I knew I loved him; not my girlhood's dream. 
But this, this Man, whether that He or no. 
And so there came another glorious peace 
Into my soul. For, knowing I was his. 
Though he were never mine, I found myself; 
His if he cared to claim me; none the less 
His and mine too, though he were never mine. 

I waited, strong in this blest certainty 
Of having found myself through finding him ; 
Hoping, yes, hoping he too might be mine, 
But blest in knowing I belonged to him. 
Then when the dawn shot indicating gleams, 
And when they grew and brightened, and I saw 
That he too felt he lived in part in me. 
And still they grew and brightened, till at last 
The sun burst forth full day; then when I knew 
That he too recognized the blessed thing 
God had in store for us, then I was glad; 
Glad I had seen and known from very first; 
Glad he too now had come to see and know; 
Glad that no quesdon, never a moment's doubt, 
Had thrown its shade upon us, him nor me; 
But as we looked each in the other's eyes 
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And found them clear, deep, questionless, so each 
Looked deep within the other's soul, and found 
Nothing but peace and answering certainty. 

Nothing but peace! Nothing can harm us now! 
The world outside, the hurrying world outside ! 
But we, we two together, I and he ! 



I 



EPILOGUE 

How rich am I that ample breath attends me, 
Unpaid, unnoticed, servant of my days, 
And year-long, asking neither thought nor praise, 
Unceasingly its ministration lends me ! 
How wealthy, having Law to fence me round. 
While I, regardless, walk upon my way 
And never think of why the sunbeams play. 
Nor what it costs to weld the solid ground ! 
How blest am I, O God, in having Thee, 
Surer than thought; so that, neglecting chance, 
I may, without one reassuring glance, 
Build on Thee with unthinking certainty! 

Dear, how thrice blest, that our love is not less 
Than these, deeper than thought and consciousness I 
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